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THOMAS  W.  MARTIN,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 


^'•Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  else^   our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hofesj  ambitionSy  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  fast 
who  have  ufheld  Civilization's  material  -progress. 
As  we  look  backward^  let  us  look  forward.^ 
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CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 

(1923-1957) 
Chairman  for  North  America 
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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  Augusts,  1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 


'  'Actorum  Memores  simul  affectamus  Agenda ' ' 


"Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  unani- 
mously to  establish  the  park,  and  it  was  approved  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  July  25,  1956.  When  he  ap- 
proved the  Act,  the  President  wrote  me  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  'interest  in  and  support  of  this  action  giv- 
ing national  significance  to  the  importance  of  the  Battle 
of  Horseshoe  Bend  on  March  27,  18 14.'  " 

— Thomas  W.  Martin 


^     "^ 


"There  have  been  few  men  privileged  to  have  so  dra- 
matic and  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  our  country 
as  Andrew  Jackson — first  at  Horseshoe  Bend  and  at  the 
battles  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  followed  by  the  great 
victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans,  January  8, 
1 815.  And  again  when,  as  President,  on  April  13,  1830, 
he  attended  the  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner,  he  was 
called  on  for  a  toast.  The  famous  response  was: 

^Our  Federal  union — It  must  he  -preserved.^ 
"That  occasion  lives  in  history  for  Jackson's  patriotic 
words.  May  all  Americans  concur  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
He  preserved  the  Federal  union  from  dismemberment 
at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  allies  long 
before  the  issue  between  the  states  provoked  this  toast." 

— Thomas  W.  Martin 
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^^The  story  of  Horseshoe  Bend  has  given  the 

sands  of  time  a  whole  new  set  of  footprints.'^ 

— Thomas  W.  Martin 


This  Nenvco?nen  Address,  based  on  authorita- 
tive and  contejnporary  sources,  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Martin  at  the  "ig^g 
Alabama  Dinner"  of  The  N ewcom.en  Society 
in  North  A^nerica,  held  at  Mountain  Brook 
Club,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  U.S.A.,  when 
Dr.  Martin  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
on    December    16,    1959 
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SET  UP,  PRINTED  AND  BOUND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  FOR  THE  NEWCOMEN  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
NORTH     AMERICA    BY     PRINCETON     UNIVERSITY     PRESS 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DR.  MARTIN,  AT  BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA,  ON  DECEMBER  1 6,  1959,  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  ALBERT  RAINS,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA^ 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ALABAMA  COMMITTEE,  IN 
THE     NEWCOMEN     SOCIETY     IN     NORTH    AMERICA. 

M.y  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

OUR  speaker  tonight  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  with  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  accomplishments,  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor. I  could  present  him  as  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing business  executives  j  as  an  eminent  and  dedicated  civic 
leader;  as  one  of  the  best-known  names  in  the  annals  of  scientific 
research ;  as  a  matchless  builder  and  developer  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  our  State  j  but,  tonight,  I  choose  to  present  our  speaker 
to  you  as  a  scholar  and  an  historian. 

In  my  rather  long  legislative  career,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  league  with  our  speaker  in  some  great  under- 
takings. Always,  I  was  impressed  with  his  wisdom  and  meticulous 
concern  for  the  public  good.  It  would  be  an  interesting  story  to 
recount  for  you  the  long  months  of  work  and  effort  which  went 
into  the  legislative  enactment  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  Coosa  River  by  the  Company  headed  by  our  speaker. 

But  the  real  pride  and  joy  of  Mr.  Martin  is  another  develop- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military 
Park,  in  an  historical  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  in  Tallapoosa 
County,  Alabama.  I  have  told  many  of  our  mutual  friends  that 
Mr.  Martin  seemed  more  devoted  and  even  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  development  of  this  great  historical  site  than  he  did 
about  the  multi-million  development  of  the  Coosa  River.  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  establishment  of  this  military  park  was 
brought  about  by  the  philanthropy,  the  patriotism,  the  study  and 
research  of  our  speaker. 

On  another  occasion  an  effort  was  made — I  believe  in  1907 — 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  a  national  military  park  at 
Horseshoe  Bend.  The  effort  failed  at  that  time  because  no  one 
was  able  to  verify  as  an  historical  fact  the  "national  significance" 
of  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  Because  of  the  long  research 
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and  the  scholarly  efforts  of  Mr.  Martin  we  were  able  to  present 
to  the  Congressional  committees  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  certainty,  that 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  was  something  much  more  than  an 
Indian  fight  and  was  in  reality  of  great  "national  significance"  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

The  efforts  of  all  interested  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
finally  resulted  in  obtaining  deeds  or  patents  to  all  of  the  park 
area  of  2,040  acres  and  were  formally  presented  by  Mr.  Martin 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Seaton,  on  April  24,  1959. 

Secretary  Seaton  accepted  the  deeds  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  said,  in  part: 

"At  this  time,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  Battle  Park  Association,  for  his  important  state- 
ment concerning  the  meaning  of  this  historic  occasion  and  for  his 
generosity  in  presenting  the  deeds  to  the  valuable  property  which 
will  now  comprise  the  newest  addition  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem— Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military  Park.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  patriotic  vision  of  a  business  leader  like 
Mr.  Martin,  whose  firm,  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  long  ago 
purchased  the  key  historic  land  at  the  site  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son's great  victory  in  the  'loop'  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  hydroelectric  dam,  but  under  Mr,  Martin's  wise 
guidance,  recognized  the  historic  importance  of  the  site  and  gave 
up  the  proposed  dam  in  order  to  preserve  the  battlefield  in  its 
natural  state  for  future  generations." 

I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  present  an  eminent  scholar  on 
American  history,  an  authority  on  the  Jackson  campaign  in  Ala- 
bama, and  the  father  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military 
Park — Dr.  Thomas  Wesley  Martin. 
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NLy  fellow  members  of  Newcom^en: 

AN  act  of  Congress  approved  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
July  25,  1956,  designated  as  a  national  military  park  the 
-  site  of  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend — the  story  of  which 
has  given  the  sands  of  time  a  new  set  of  footprints. 

The  battle,  between  Creek  Indians  allied  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  forces  under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  took 
place  March  27,  1814.  Colorful,  dramatic,  and  brave  for  its  own 
sake,  with  participants  on  both  sides  famous  or  destined  to  fame, 
the  engagement  was  far  more  than  just  another  Indian  battle. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  for  Congressional  recognition, 
the  Horseshoe  Bend  Battle  Park  Association  was  organized  and 
ofFered  testimony  from  leading  present-day  historians  on  the  de- 
cisive part  the  battle  played  in  the  winning  of  the  West — from  the 
South — and  in  bringing  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  national  attention 
that  made  him  President,  created  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
launched  a  new  era  in  America. 


In  very  great  addition,  the  battle's  national  significance  was 
enhanced  through  independent  researches  which  I  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  emphasizing  a  vital  part  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
victory  played  in  saving  the  United  States  from  projected  dis- 
memberment by  Great  Britain  after  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  and  in  pro- 
ducing modified  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
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This  Newcomen  address  is  a  condensed  narrative  of  my  more 
complete  story  of  the  battle  and  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  recognition 
of  its  national  significance  written  under  date  of  September  i, 
1959.* 

'^     -^ 

Early  efforts  to  have  the  Horseshoe  Bend  battle  recognized 
had  been  confined  largely  to  description  of  the  battle.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  some  historians  were  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  it  was  just  another  Indian  battle  but  not  of  national 
significance. 

^     "^ 

The  first  organized  effort  had  been  in  1907  when  Horseshoe 
Bend  Battle  Commission  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Brax- 
ton Bragg  Comer,  then  Governor  of  Alabama.  This  Commission, 
on  March  3,  1909,  filed  a  memorial  with  Congress  seeking  to 
establish  a  military  park  on  the  battlefield. 

On  April  12,  19 14,  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  to  erect  a 
suitable  monument  on  the  battleground  at  Horseshoe.  A  small 
stone  monument  was  erected,  but  it  was  inadequate  for  so  sig- 
nificant an  event,  so  meaningful  in  the  winning  of  the  West,  in 
the  career  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  the  making  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  in  what  is  now  Tallapoosa  County, 
Alabama,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  where  the 
river  forms  a  sort  of  horseshoe.  The  land  within  the  great  curve 
was  owned  largely  by  Alabama  Power  Company  and  had  been 
purchased  a  good  many  years  before,  with  a  view  to  building  a 
dam  and  power  plant  down-stream.  A  license  to  build  such  a  dam 
had  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  If  built,  it 


*  Published  by  Birmingham  Publishing  Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Owned 
by  the  Association;  available  at  The  Bookshelf,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  at  other 
book  sellers  at  $1.50. 
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Photograph  of  portrait  of  General  Jackson  by  R.  E.  W.  Earl,  reproduced  through 

the  courtesy  of  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Overton  Park,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The   inscription   on   the   scabbard   of   the   sword    which    General    Jackson    is  holding 

reads:  "Our  Federal  Union — it  must  be  preserved." 


Col.  Arthur  St.  Clair  Colyar 
[Used  with  permission  of  Paschal  G.  Shook,  Esq.,  of  Birming-haiii] 


would  have  flooded  almost  all  of  the  battleground,  except  possibly 
the  small  area  (5.1  acres)  which  had  been  donated  for  the  battle 
monument. 

In  1923, 1  was  then  President  of  the  Power  Company,  and  with 
Oscar  G.  Thurlow,  its  chief  engineer,  visited  the  battle  site.  So 
important  did  it  seem  that  this  historic  site  be  preserved  that  we 
recommended  to  the  Company  that  nothing  be  done  looking  to 
the  construction  of  a  power  dam  which  would  flood  the  site,  until 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  action  from  Congress  for 
creating  a  national  military  park. 

The  Horseshoe  Bend  Battle  Park  Association  was  organized 
in  Alabama  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  1955,  with  oflicers  and 
trustees  from  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  The  Association  devoted  itself  to  passage  of  bills  in- 
troduced by  Alabama's  Congressman  Rains  and  Senators  Hill  and 
Sparkman  to  establish  the  area  as  a  national  military  park. 

At  a  hearing  on  June  13,  1956,  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  later  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee of  the  same  name,  in  July  1956,  the  argument  for  the 
battle  as  of  national  significance  was  presented  for  the  first  time. 

This  national  significance  had  been  enhanced  by  evidence  of 
the  battle's  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  a  factor  so  fully 
brought  out  by  historian  Colyar*  but  more  or  less  neglected  in  the 
143  years  since  the  battle  took  place. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  unanimously  to 
establish  the  park,  and  it  was  approved  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  July  25,  1956.  When  he  approved  the  Act,  the  President 
wrote  me  expressing  his  appreciation  of  "interest  in  and  support 

*  "Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  published  by  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company, 
Nashville,  Tennessee    (1904). 
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of  this  action  giving  national  significance  to  the  importance  of  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  on  March  27,  18 14." 


The  Act  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
approve  the  boundaries  for  the  Horseshoe  Bend  National  Mili- 
tary Park.  This  was  done  in  1957.  The  boundaries  so  approved 
of  2,040  acres  included  about  560  acres  owned  by  Alabama  Power 
Company,  being  almost  all  of  the  battle  site. 

The  national  significance  of  the  battle  being  thus  recognized, 
the  directors  of  Alabama  Power  Company  resolved  to  convey  to 
the  United  States  such  of  the  battle  area  as  lies  within  the  desig- 
nated boundaries  of  the  military  park,  without  cost  or  expense  to 
the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  all  interested  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
finally  resulted  in  obtaining  deeds  or  patents  to  all  of  the  park 
area  of  2,040  acres  and  were  formally  presented  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Seaton,  on  April  24,  1959. 

Secretary  Seaton  accepted  the  deeds  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and,  in  extemporaneous  remarks,  thanked  the  Company 
and  its  officers  for  recognizing  the  historic  importance  of  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  and  for  their  vision  in  taking  appro- 
priate action  to  preserve  the  battlefield  in  its  natural  state  for 
future  generations. 

'^     % 

The  Creek  War,  which  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  brought 
to  a  victorious  close  March  27,  18 14,  was  a  vital  phase  of  the 
War  of  1 812.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  history  there  has  been 
no  more  significant  Indian  battle  than  the  victory  which  Andrew 
Jackson  won  over  the  Creeks  at  Horseshoe  Bend.  Except  for  it, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  defend  our  southern  coast  during 
the  War  of  18 12.  It  set  up  a  chain  reaction  of  national  and  inter- 
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national  forces  that  cleared  the  Indians  out  of  the  Southwest, 
drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  what  was  then  Alabama  and  Florida, 
and  terminated  permanently  the  Spanish  and  the  British  menace 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

'^     ^ 

Following  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United 
States  in  June  1812,  the  British  accelerated  their  activities  among 
the  Creeks,  with  the  aid  of  arms  and  ammunition  through  Pensa- 
cola  and  by  extravagant  promises. 

Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawnee,  whose  mother  was  said  to  have 
been  a  Creek,  had  traveled  from  tribe  to  tribe  in  the  South,  at  the 
instance  of  the  British,  making  a  profound  impression  during  the 
War  of  1 812.  "Our  fathers  from  their  tombs  reproach  us  as  slaves 
and  cowards.  .  .  I  hear  them  now  in  the  wailing  winds,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion  when  he  appeared  before  a  large  number  of 
Creeks  at  Tuckabatche,  Alabama,  the  ancient  Creek  town  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River.* 

'^     ^ 

The  Creek  Confederacy,  thus  inflamed  by  Tecumseh,  was  in 
alliance  with  the  British  to  overthrow  the  entire  South,  to  take 
not  only  Alabama  and  Mississippi  but  to  hold  on  to  West  Florida 
for  the  Spanish,  and  then  to  move  to  New  Orleans. 

General  Jackson  well  knew  that  the  Creek  War  had  been 
prompted  and  supported  by  the  British  as  a  major  part  of  the 
War  of  1 812. 

The  Creek,  always  a  warrior,  elected  to  fight,  and  so  came  to 
pass  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  It  was  of  major  importance 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  It  made  possible  the  defeat  of  the  British 
at  Fort  Bowyer  near  Mobile  and  at  Pensacola,  later  in  18 14. 


*  Tecumseh,  Vision   of  Glory,   by  Glenn  Tucker ;   The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company, 
Inc.;  p.  206;  Indianapolis — New  York;    1956. 
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A  great  bend  in  the  Tallapoosa  River  formed  the  land  within 
it  into  the  shape  made  by  the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof,  or  flat  foot. 
In  the  pliable  English  language  the  outline  of  the  river  bend  was 
easily  converted  from  the  picturesque,  descriptive  Indian  name 
of  Cholocco  Litabixee  into  "Horseshoe  Bend," 

The  land  within  this  great  curve  of  the  Tallapoosa  was  rugged 
and  varied.  The  higher  part  was  near  the  neck  of  the  bend,  a 
plateau  which  sloped  down  by  rough  and  broken  stages  in  all 
directions  to  the  water  line  of  the  river. 

The  Creeks  selected  this  as  the  battlefield  upon  which  to  make 
their  last  bloody  and  fated  fight  against  General  Jackson,  in  one 
final  heroic  effort  to  destroy  him  and  expel  the  white  man  from 

their  Country  forever. 

Andrew  Jackson's  army  was  composed  of  approximately  8  00 
Tennessee  volunteers,  supplemented  by  volunteers  from  that  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  now  within  the  State  of  Alabama. 
There  were  a  few  regular  army  troops  immediately  commanded 
by  Colonel  Williams  and  the  gallant  Major  Lemuel  P.  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  brigade  of  Tennessee  militia  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Doherty,  together  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  Important 
to  remember  is  that  there  were  also  6oo  Cherokee  Indians  and 
some  friendly  Creek  foot  soldiers  under  command  of  General 
John  Coffee.  Many  of  these  soldiers  were  inexperienced  and  un- 
tried in  combat,  but  all  were  ready  and  eager  for  battle. 

Opposing  Jackson's  forces  were  more  than  i,000  warriors,  the 
principal  sizable  battle  force  of  the  Creek  War  Party. 

'^     ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  fighting,  557  warriors  were  found  dead 
on  the  Horseshoe  j  at  least  250  were  killed  in  the  river,  most  of 
them  by  Coffee's  troops.  A  few  escaped  down  the  River  Talla- 
poosa. 
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The  casualties  in  Jackson's  army  were  26  white  soldiers  killed 
and  107  wounded  J  18  Cherokees  killed  and  36  wounded  j  friendly 
Creeks,  5  killed,  1 1  wounded.* 

The  slaughter  of  the  Creeks  at  the  Horseshoe  destroyed  the 
last  fighting  force  of  the  Creek  nation  capable  of  striking  a  heavy 
blow  J  it  was  necessary  that  the  Creeks  yield  and  make  peace  on 
whatever  terms  General  Jackson  should  determine. 

After  the  battle,  General  Jackson  marched  his  troops  to  the 
ruins  of  old  Fort  Toulouse  (near  the  city  of  Montgomery),  built 
years  before  by  the  French,  Acting  under  authority  from  the 
President,  on  August  9,  18 14,  General  Jackson  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica with  the  chiefs,  deputies,  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation. 
By  this  treaty  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  their 
lands  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  lying  west,  south, 
and  southeastwardly  of  the  Coosa  River. 

General  Jackson  then  moved  to  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  defeat- 
ing attempts  of  the  British  to  land  at  both  places. 

Early  in  1814a  great  fleet  and  powerful  army  were  being  or- 
ganized in  England  to  destroy  the  southern  seaports  and  to  over- 
run the  Country.  The  British  press  and  the  English  people  were 
treating  the  expedition  to  the  South  in  the  nature  of  an  excursion. 

*  Among-  those  who  fought  at  the  Horseshoe  was  Ensign  Sam  Houston,  later  to 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Tennessee  and  Texas.  His  bravery 
earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  General  Jackson.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  resigned  and  moved  to  Texas.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  later  as  United  States  Senator  from  that  state,  after  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Davy  Crockett  also  participated  in  preliminary  engagements 
leading  to  the  battle.  Among  the  Cherokees  who  fought  in  Jackson's  army  were 
Sequoyah,  native  of  what  is  now  Alabama,  and  Chief  Junaluska.  Sequoyah  was  to 
distinguish  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  by  which  the  Cherokee 
nation  became  the  first  American  Indians  to  have  a  written  language,  and  for  whom 
the  great  trees  of  the  West  were  named. 
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A  small  squadron  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  had  arrived 
at  Pensacola  the  latter  part  of  August  and  taken  up  headquarters 
with  Spanish  Governor  Manrequez.  Part  of  the  British  fleet  under 
command  of  Nicholls  was  badly  worsted  and  sunk  when  he  sought 
to  take  Fort  Bowyer  at  Mobile  j  and  soon  afterwards,  General 
Jackson,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  captured  Pensacola  and  ousted 
the  British  and  the  Spanish  from  Fort  Barrancas.  The  British 
blew  up  Fort  Barrancas  as  they  retreated  and  abandoned  Pensa- 
cola. 

The  significance  of  the  great  victory  at  Mobile  (Fort  Bowyer) 
may  not  be  readily  perceived.  It  was  an  important  success  of 
American  forces  in  a  long  series  of  engagements  between  the 
British  and  the  American  armies.  It  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  course  of  events  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  prevented  the 
British  from  carrying  out  their  plan  for  a  flank  movement  against 
New  Orleans,  one  part  of  which  was  to  come  up  the  Mississippi 
River. 

When  General  Jackson  learned  that  the  British  were  concen- 
trating upon  New  Orleans,  he  realized  that  he  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  army  to  protect  that  city.  General  Carroll,  who  was 
raising  troops  in  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  go  down  the  river  to 
New  Orleans  j  and  General  Coffee  was  ordered  to  cross  the  coun- 
try and  reach  New  Orleans  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  subsequent  victory  at  New  Orleans  was  one  of  the  notable 
ones  of  American  history,  even  though  it  occurred  on  January  8, 
1 8 1 5,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  but  before  it  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  long  marches,  the  great  depri- 
vations that  General  Jackson  and  his  commanders  suffered,  the 
courage  and  the  patriotism  in  holding  the  small  band  of  patriotic 
soldiers  together  in  the  wilderness,  without  supplies,  without  pro- 
visions, and  without  relief,  to  blaze  the  way  for  the  great  civiliza- 
tion of  this  Southland  of  ours. 
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Had  General  Jackson  not  subdued  the  Creeks  at  the  Horseshoe, 
and  had  he  not  repulsed  the  British  at  Mobile  and  at  Pensacola, 
thereby  pacifying  the  southern  Country,  he  could  never  have  re- 
cruited an  army  for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  j  and  that  place 
would  most  certainly  have  fallen.  And  if  the  British  had  captured 
New  Orleans,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  they  would  have  held  it, 
irrespective  of  the  peace  treaty,  which  was  not  yet  a  binding  in- 
strument. It  was  their  contention  that  France  had  never  obtained 
clear  title  to  Louisiana  from  Spain  and  therefore  could  not  cede 
it  to  the  United  States.  The  British  plan  was  to  take  over  the 
Louisiana  territory  as  the  protector  of  France. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  committee  on  June  13,  1956, 
I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Association,  filed  a  printed  statement  which 
summarized  the  evidence  that  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  con- 
tributed to  prevention  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  United  States 
planned  by  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  This  was,  in  large 
part,  based  on  the  work  of  A.  S.  Colyar  in  his  "Life  and  Times 
of  Andrew  Jackson."* 

The  burden  of  it  as  presented  was  that  knowledge  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  victory  and  of  others  which  followed  in  18 14  con- 
tributed materially  to  a  change  in  the  British  attitude  and  a  modi- 
fication of  the  terms  of  peace  they  had  proposed  when  peace 
negotiations  began  at  Ghent  in  August  18 14. 


Arthur  St.  Clair  Colyar,  native  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  1 8 1 8  j 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Nashville,  Franklin  County.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  5  was  opposed  to  secession  but  went  with  his 
State  into  the  Confederacy  and  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress. 

He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Alfred  Montgomery  Shook  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  with  him  and  James  Cartwright  War- 
ner took  the  leadership  in  organizing  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Company.  He  joined  with  others  in  making  substantial 

*  Published  by  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company,  Nashville,  Tennessee   (1904.). 
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contributions  through  Sewanee  Mining  Company  to  establish  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Colyar  was  an  admirer  and  student  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  one  of  the  principal  historians  and  leaders  of  Tennessee.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  biographies  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and, 
because  of  his  belief  in  Jackson's  motives  and  integrity,  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  to  writing  "Life  and  Times  of  Andrew 
Jackson." 

'^     ^ 

Colyar  had  much  to  say  of  the  extreme  attitude  of  the  British 
towards  the  United  States.  When  discussions  began  at  Ghent,  the 
British  commissioners  were  unwilling  to  make  any  terms  that  did 
not  include  a  cession  of  large  parts  of  our  territory  to  England, 
as  well  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  its 
origin  to  the  Gulf  and  the  recognition  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

"What  General  Jackson  had  to  contend  with  in  the  Creek  War," 
said  Colyar,  "and  what  he  accomplished,  and  how  he  turned  the 
tide,  can  only  be  known  by  such  careful  investigation  as  I  have 
made.  .  .  .  The  truth  is.  General  Jackson's  Creek  Campaign,  his 
victory  at  Fort  Bowyer  (at  Mobile)  in  the  destruction  of  a  naval 
force  of  considerable  importance,  and  capture  of  Pensacola,  have 
all  been  obscured  by  the  light  of  his  great  victory  at  New  Orleans 
afterwards." 

'^     '^ 

The  Creek  campaign  and  the  victories  of  General  Jackson  at 
Mobile  and  at  Pensacola  preceded  by  a  good  many  weeks  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Colyar  describes  the  effect  of  the  vic- 
tories of  General  Jackson: 

".  .  .  the  great  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  most  critical  part  of  American  history. 
.  .  .  the  Creek  campaign,  the  victory  at  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Pensacola,  made  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  possible  by 
Tennessee  soldiers,  and  the  Creek  campaign  .  .  .  enabled  our  com- 
missioners at  Ghent  to  get  terms  which  they  could  afford  to 
accept." 
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In  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1812,"*  Frank  A.  Updyke 
delineates  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  American  peace  commis- 
sion and  the  effect  of  the  victories  of  American  arms  in  bringing 
about  a  change  in  attitude  of  the  British  commission. 

The  five-man  American  peace  commission,  consisting  of  Henry 
Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jonathan  Russell,  J.  A.  Bayard,  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  represented  the  most  experienced  and  distin- 
guished public  men  of  the  time.  They  met  the  English  commis- 
sioners for  the  first  time  at  the  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas  in  Ghent  on 
August  8,  1 8 14. 

"^     ^ 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  peace  commission,  Henry  Clay  had  urged  the 
War  of  1 812  on  the  President.  He  was  one  of  the  half-dozen 
greatest  Americans  of  his  time.  He  had  been  at  various  times  a 
Senator  and  a  Congressman  from  Kentucky  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  group,  John  Quincy  Adams,  United 
States  minister  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  intellect  for  international  negotiation. 

Jonathan  Russell  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
peace  commission  United  States  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway. 

James  A.  Bayard,  a  leader  among  the  Federalists,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  peace  commission  while  he  was  serving  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Delaware. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  appointed  to  the  peace  commission  while 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Many  regarded  him  as  the  ablest  of 
the  group.  This  great  financier,  statesman,  and  diplomat  had  an 
unquestioned  devotion  to  his  adopted  Country.  His  calmness, 
judgment,  and  tact  played  a  vital  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Ghent. 

*  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore  (19 15). 
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The  three  British  commissioners  were  James,  Baron  Gambierj 
Henry  Goulburn,  a  young  man  of  thirty  j  and  Dr.  William 
Adams,  a  specialist  in  maritime  law. 

The  lessons  that  the  distinguished  American  peace  negotiators 
had  learned  through  the  long  and  difficult  years  just  behind 
served  them  well  in  the  task  of  protecting  and  defending  this 
young  republic.  Through  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
freedom  to  choose  one's  religious  creed,  the  right  to  live  accord- 
ing to  one's  own  choice  and  follow  one's  desired  profession,  the 
human  mind  was  being  relieved  of  the  things  that  fettered  the 
minds  of  men  for  many  centuries.  Such  was  their  training  and 
their  philosophy;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  training 
for  their  task  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  as 
the  results  clearly  showed. 

They  were  far  removed  by  time  and  space  from  Washington — 
in  contrast  with  the  almost  daily  communication  of  the  British 
peace  negotiators  with  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool,  the  heads  of 
the  British  government. 

The  British  commissioners  demanded  that  the  Indian  allies  of 
Great  Britain  be  included  in  the  pacification  and  a  definite  bound- 
ary be  settled  for  their  territory — to  be  protected  and  defended 
by  the  British. 

'^     "^ 

Both  Americans  and  British  were  to  be  barred  forever  from 
purchasing  land  in  the  area,  although  the  Indians  might  sell  to 
others. 

The  British  were  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  understood  that 
the  pacification  and  the  settlement  of  a  permanent  boundary  for 
the  Indians  were  both  made  a  sine  qua  non.  They  answered  that 
they  were. 


The  territorial  demands  of  Great  Britain  aroused  the  greatest 
indignation  in  the  United  States.  The  land  demanded  by  Great 
Britain  meant  the  cession  by  the  United  States  of  some  233  million 
acres,  an  extent  of  country  larger  than  England,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  This  territory,  it  was  estimated,  was  worth,  at  the 
government  price  of  land,  nearly  $500  million,  and  would  have 
included  all  or  parts  of  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  Indian  boundary  set  up  by  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795  was  to  become  the  permanent  boundary  between  British 
America  and  the  United  States.  Thus  American  settlement  would 
be  blocked  forever  northwest  of  a  line  from  Cleveland  to  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  Canadian  frontier  was  to 
be  "rectified"  by  assignment  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Sackett's  Harbor 
to  the  British.  The  United  States  was  to  be  prohibited  forever 
from  maintaining  naval  forces  or  land  fortifications  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

'^     ^ 

The  engagements  of  alliance  which  Great  Britain  had  entered 
into  with  the  Indian  nations  during  the  war  rendered  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  provide  for  their  permanent  tranquility  and  security 
by  including  them  in  any  treaty  of  peace  made  betv/cen  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Their  permanent  peace  and  security  could 
not  be  provided  for  unless  the  limits  of  their  territories  were 
strictly  defined,  and  defended  by  Great  Britain.  A  map  of  the 
United  States  of  1820  shows  no  less  than  61,  areas  of  Indian  occu- 
pation. The  United  States  was  to  be  prevented  forever  from  ac- 
quiring any  of  these  lands.  Thus  it  was  hoped  to  halt  the  trans- 
continental expansion  of  the  American  Republic. 


Such,  at  first,  were  the  demands  of  the  British  peace  commis- 
sioners when  they  met  the  Americans  at  Ghent  in  August  1814. 
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THE  ARCHIVES  TELL  A  STORY 


Following  the  approval  of  the  Act  of  Congress  by  the  President 
in  1956,  I  made  an  effort  to  find  the  working  papers  of  Colyar 
or  other  data  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  support  of  his  con- 
clusions. Failing,  I  felt  some  inclination  to  authenticate  the  work 
of  Colyar.  I  then  employed  Miss  Vera  Ledger  of  London*  to 
make  an  extensive  study  at  the  British  Public  Record  Office,  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum  (all  at  London)  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
American  and  British  peace  commissioners  at  Ghent  and  between 
the  British  commissioners  and  the  British  Foreign  Office,  during 
the  period  of  negotiation  j  that  is,  August  through  December  18 14. 
This  work  began  in  1956  and  carried  through  more  than  18 
months.  Nearly  1,200  sheets  of  manuscript  were  sent  to  me,  from 
which  it  was  apparent  that  between  the  first  meeting  of  the  peace 
commissioners  in  August  1814  and  the  final  meeting  which  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  on  December  24,  18 14,  the 
British  attitude  markedly  changed.  We  are  permitted  to  conclude 
from  the  information  which  reached  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  they  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  at  least  two  military  defeats  the  British  suffered, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  effect  of  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend  and  of  General  Jackson's  success  at  Fort  Bowyer  and  at 
Pensacola  during  that  period. 

You  see  the  results  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  and 
its  approval  by  the  President,  and  finally  in  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  August  II,  1959.  What  you  don't  see  are  the  worries 
and  sheer  labor  that  went  into  producing  the  "case"  before  Con- 
gress and  on  which  action  was  taken.  Nor  will  you  see  the  elaborate 
efforts  made  in  libraries  and  archives  in  this  Country  and  finally 
in  London,  collecting  and  analyzing  more  than  a  thousand  pages 
of  negotiations  and  arguments  so  adroitly  made  on  the  one  side 

*  A  devoted  researcher  with  wide  experience  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature, 
and  genealogy.  Miss  Ledger's  painstaking  efforts  in  examining  the  voluminous  rec- 
ords concerned  with  the  peace  negotiations  at  Ghent  have  contributed  materially  to 
this  story. 
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and  with  great  brilliance  of  intellect  destroyed  on  the  other  by 
the  American  peace  commissioners. 

But  the  British  Archives  tell  the  story  in  unmistakable  terms! I 

"^     ^ 

An  indication  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  was  fully  aware 
of  General  Jackson's  activities  is  his  statement  respecting  the 
Floridas,  that  it  was  "one  of  the  most  immoral  acts  recorded  in 
the  history  of  any  country."  Presumably  this  refers  to  General 
Jackson's  invasion  of  Florida  and  his  attack  on  the  British  and 
the  destruction  of  Fort  Barrancas. 

These  and  other  items  found  in  the  official  communications 
and  in  the  diaries  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  reflect 
their  determined  attitude  in  contending  with  the  British  j  and  they 
also  reflect  changing  attitudes  of  the  British  from  their  first  ada- 
mant position,  due  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  navy  and 
armies  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

That  the  President,  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Monroe,  recognized  the  connection  of  the  Creek  War  with 
the  War  of  1 8 1 2  is  shown  by  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
of  September  20,  1814,  which  contained  these  words: 

"On  our  southern  border  victory  has  continued  also  to  follow 
the  American  standard.  The  bold  and  skillful  operations  of  major 
general  Jackson,  conducting  troops  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the 
states  least  distant,  particularly  of  Tennessee,  have  subdued  the 
principal  tribes  of  hostile  savages,  and,  by  establishing  a  peace  with 
them,  preceded  by  recent  and  exemplary  chastisement,  has  best 
guarded  against  the  mischief  of  their  cooperation  with  the  British 
enterprises  which  may  be  planned  against  that  quarter  of  our 
country."  This  reached  the  British  through  American  papers  sent 
overseas  to  the  British  Foreign  office  and  also  to  the  American 
peace  commissioners. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  found  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  a  communication  from  Captain  Hanchett  (evidently  of 
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the  British  Army)  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  sending  him  another  copy 
of  President  Madison's  message  to  Congress  of  September  20, 
1814. 

From  material  gathered  from  official  sources  and  records  in 
London,  much  of  value  to  this  discussion  and  to  future  historians 
was  obtained.  For  example,  the  following,  signed  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  is  contained  in  a  communication  to  the  British 
commissioners  August  24,  18 14: 

"The  Undersigned  further  perceive  that  under  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  direct  communication  between  two  of  the  British 
provinces  in  America,  the  British  Government  require  a  cession 
of  territory  forming  a  part  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  that  they  propose,  without  a  purpose  specifically  al- 
leged to  draw  the  boundary  line  Westward,  not  from  the  Lake 
of  Woods,  as  it  now  is,  but  from  Lake  Superior. 

"It  must  be  perfectly  immsterial  to  the  United  States y  whether 
the  object  of  the  British  Government  in  demanding  the  dismemr- 
berment  of  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  Territory  as  such^  or 
for  furfoses  less  liable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  World,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  desire  of  aggrandizement.  Whatever  the  motive  may  be, 
and  with  whatever  consistency  views  of  conquest  may  be  dis- 
claimed, while  demanding  for  Herself  or  for  the  Indians,  a  ces- 
sion of  Territory  m^ore  extensive  than  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  duty  marked  out  for  the  Undersigned  is  the  same. 
They  have  no  authority  to  cede  any  fart  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  no  stimulation,  to  that  effect,  will  they  sub- 
scribe?'* (Italics  supplied.) 

Under  date  of  September  9,  18 14,  the  American  commissioners 
wrote  the  British  commissioners: 

"The  Undersigned  in  their  former  note  stated  with  frankness, 
and  will  now  repeat,  that  the  two  frofositions  ist  of  assigning  in 
the  'proposed  treaty  of  'peace  a  definite  boundary  to  the  Indians, 
living  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  beyond  which  bound- 
ary they  should  stipulate  not  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
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any  Territory^  2ndly  of  securing  the  exclusive  military  possession 
of  the  hakes  to  Great  Britalny  are  both  inadmissible ^  and  that  they 
cannot  subscribe  tOy  and  would  deem  it  useless  to  refer  to  their 
Government  any  arrangement^  even  provisional j  containing  either 
of  those  propositions.  With  this  understanding,  the  Undersigned 
are  now  ready  to  continue  the  negotiation,  and  as  they  have  al- 
ready express'd,  to  discuss  all  the  points  of  difference,  or  which 
might  hereafter  tend  in  any  degree  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
the  two  Countries."  (Italics  supplied.) 

^     '^ 

And  the  following  is  from  instructions  of  Castlereagh  to  the 
British  commissioners  under  date  of  September  19,  18 14: 

"After  the  declaration  made  by  the  American  Plenipotentiaries 
that  the  United  States  will  admit  of  no  line  of  boundary  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Indian  Nations  because  the  natural 
growth  and  population  of  the  United  States  would  be  thereby 
arrested,  it  becomes  unnecessary  further  to  insist  on  the  proof  of 
a  spirit  of  aggrandizement  afforded  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
from  France  against  the  known  conditions  on  which  it  had  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  that  Country,  or  the  hostile  seizure  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Floridas.  .  .  ." 

The  British  Government  sent  instructions  on  October  18  to 
their  peace  commissioners.  This  dispatch  was  received  at  Ghent 
the  20th,  accompanied  by  letters  and  papers  which  communicated 
further  unfavorable  news  of  British  operations  in  America.  The 
news  disheartened  the  British  ministers,  who  had  counted  on 
British  successes  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  their 
peace  terms  by  the  American  ministers. 

The  wisdom  of  Henry  Clay  was  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Clay  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  Monroe  on  October  26,  1814: 

"The  great  effort  of  the  enemy  this  winter  will  m^ost  probably 
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be  directed  towards  the  southern  "parts  of  the  U .  States ^  and  par- 
ticularly New  Orleans.  If  we  could  hear  shortly  of  their  being 
beaten  in  that  quarter^  and  no  new  disaster  occurs  in  the  Northy 
I  think  we  should  make  peace. ^'  (Italics  supplied.) 

The  very  situation  anticipated  by  Clay  did  occur  j  the  British 
were  beaten  in  several  quarters,  including  the  South. 

The  fact  was  that  things  were  not  going  well  for  the  British 
government.  Two  months  earlier  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  confided  to  Castlereagh  that  he  wished  they  were 
rid  of  the  war.  Trade  was  in  the  doldrums,  and  he  feared  that 
complaints  would  soon  be  made  against  continuing  the  property 
tax  merely  "for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  better  frontier  for 
Canada."  As  the  weeks  passed,  it  appeared  that  the  peace  congress 
at  Vienna  was  moving  nowhere — except  possibly  to  a  renewal  of 
the  European  war.  Anxious  to  liquidate  the  American  war,  Liver- 
pool approached  Britain's  great  military  hero,  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, who  was  serving  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  with  the  proposal 
that  he  lead  a  great  military  force  to  America  in  the  spring. 

At  first  Wellington  acquiesced;  but  as  he  learned  more  about 
the  military  situation  across  the  Atlantic  he  grew  increasingly  re- 
luctant. Moreover,  he  told  the  cabinet  members  bluntly,  ".  .  .  you 
have  no  right  from  the  state  of  the  war,  to  demand  any  concession 
of  territory  from  America.  .  .  .  You  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it 
into  the  enemy^s  territory,  notwithstanding  your  military  success 
and  now  undoubted  m^ilitary  .  superiority ,  and  have  not  even 
cleared  your  own  territory  on  the  point  of  attack.  You  cannot  ort 
any  principle  of  equality  in  negotiation  claim  a  cession  of  territory 
excepting  in  exchange  for  other  advantages  which  you  have  in 
your  power.  .  .  . 

'^Then  if  this  reasoning  be  true,  why  stipulate  for  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis? You  can  get  no  territory;  indeed  the  state  of  your  m-ilitary 
operations,  however  creditable,  does  not  entitle  you  to  demand 
any."  (Italics  supplied.) 

The  cabinet  determ/tned  to  m^ake  peace  as  soon  as  practicable!  I 
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"There  \%     in  fhe  militarY  history  of  this  country 
and  €spec!a!!y  connected  with  Tennessee  -  an  Irtstdnce  of  a 
general  who  was  himself  untried,  who,  in  organizing  an  army^ 
of  ciftzens  -  picked  out  two  of  them  and  made  generals  of 
them.   The-worfd  now  knows  Coffee  itn6   Carroll, 

*!n  that  great  historic  a'gc,  that  general  was  not 
more  fortunate  In  a  historic  sense,  in  the  great  battie  for 
Independence  in  the  second  revolution  than  i  was,  in  an 
industrial  sense,  when  at  the  head  of  our  first  great  Tenn- 
essee Cos  1  tvi^ztpT\  sc  1-   The.Tennessee  Coa  I,  Iron  and.  Rail- 
road  Company,  f  selected  the  two  young  men,  A.  M.  Shook  and 
James  C.  Earner  and  put  them  in  places  of  trust  in  that 
'company.  ,  / 

^        -    A.,  Si,  .Co Iyer" 

"Comp  iement  sr  y    to   Mr.    A,    M,    Shook    By    the-  Author" 

"The    penci  1    in    this    entry    takes    the    place    of    a    pen 
in    obedience    to    a    marked    mandate    of    85  "years    and    four    months." 

Manuscript  from  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar  to  Col.  A.  M.  Shook,  October  19,  1904.  (A 
typed  reproduction  is  shown  below.)  Taken  from  "Life  and  Achievements  of  Al- 
fred Montgomery  Shook,"  by  Anne  Kendrick  Walker;  Birmingham  Publishing  Com- 
pany} 1952.  Used  with  permission  of  Paschal  G.  Shook,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham, 
speaking  for  the  Shook  family. 


As  the  discussions  developed  a  firm  attitude  by  the  American 
commissioners,  the  British  began  to  show  changing  attitude,  and 
the  American  commissioners  requested  ".  .  .  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  communicate  to  them  a  projet  of  a  Treaty,  embrac- 
ing all  the  points  deemed  material  by  Great  Britain,  the  Under- 
signed tngaging  on  their  part  to  deliver  immediately  after,  a 
Counter  Projet  with  respect  to  all  the  articles  to  which  they  may 
not  agree  and  on  the  subjects  deemed  material  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  may  be  omitted  in  the  British  Projet." 

The  British  reply  merely  referred  the  Americans  to  the  first 
conference  "for  a  statement  of  the  points  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  yet  remain  to  be  adjusted"  and  re- 
quired "from  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  that,  pursuant  to 
their  engagement,  they  will  deliver  a  contre-projet  containing 
all  their  objections  to  the  points  submitted  by  the  Undersigned, 
together  with  a  statement  of  such  further  points  as  the  government 
of  the  United  States  may  consider  to  be  material." 

The  "contre-projet"  submitted  by  the  American  commissioners 
under  date  of  November  lo,  1814,  became  the  basis  on  which  the 
treaty  was  written : 

"The  Undersigned  present  their  entire  projet  in  this  specific 
form  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving  from  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries, their  explicit  answer  respecting  all  the  articles  em- 
braced in  it  and  a  projet  also  reduced  to  specific  propositions  and 
embracing  all  the  objects  which  they  intend  to  bring  forward." 

Following  this  was  the  text  of  the  proposed  treaty  submitted 
by  the  American  commissioners.  There  were  some  modifications 
proposed  by  the  British  commissioners  under  date  of  November 
26,   1814: 

"The  Undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  convenient 
course  for  them  to  adopt  will  be  to  return  this  Projet  with  their 
marginal  alterations  and  suggestions  on  the  several  Articles  of 
which  it  is  composed." 

This  was  followed  by  the  American  projet  with  British  altera- 
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tions.  A  number  of  letters  were  exchanged  and  several  confer- 
ences were  held  after  receipt  of  the  American  projet  with  British 
alterations. 

Finally  the  American  draft  became  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  to  become  effective  on  its  ratification  on  both  sides  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XI : 

"This  Treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  on  both 
sides  without  alteration  by  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  and 
the  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington, 
in  the  space  of  four  months  from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  practicable." 

The  amended  projet  returned  by  the  British  commissioners 
provided  that  the  notification  for  the  cessation  of  the  war  be 
issued  after  ratifications  of  the  treaty  should  have  been  exchanged 
rather  than  at  the  time  of  the  signature.  This  was  designed,  it  was 
supposed,  to  give  time  for  the  completion  of  the  British  plans 
against  New  Orleans,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  was  never 
doubted  by  the  British. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  war  should  not  cease  until  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  at  Washington.  The  British  counted  upon 
having  a  strong  English  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware 
at  the  time  that  the  bearer  of  the  British  copy  of  the  treaty  would 
reach  Washington  5  and  they  also  counted  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Eastern  States  to  secede  from  the  union  as  likely  to  "frighten 
Madison."  It  was  suggested  that  if  President  Madison  should  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  British  Government  should  immedi- 
ately propose  to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the  New  England 
States,  which  it  was  believed  could  be  accomplished. 

A    REMARKABLE    ACHIEVEMENT 

On  December  22,  1814,  the  answer  of  the  English  to  the  last 
American  note  was  received,  which  accepted  the  American  pro- 
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posal  to  say  nothing  in  the  treaty  about  the  fisheries  or  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  indeed y  placed  the  remmning  -points 
of  controversy  at  the  Americans*  disposal.  It  agreed  to  he  silent 
upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  fisheries,  and  ta 
strike  out  the  article  marking  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  westward. 

"^     ^ 

The  British  Government,  as  has  been  shown,  were  glad  to  con- 
clude peace  even  though  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  practical- 
ly every  demand  that  they  had  made.  The  waiving  of  some  rights 
and  the  mere  retention  of  others,  said  a  British  spokesman,  was  a 
miserable  finale  to  a  war  which,  it  was  boasted,  "m^ust  dismember 
the  union,  overthrow  the  Government  and  sweep  the  Am^erican 
navy  from-  the  ocean,  not  leaving  a  single  hit  of  hunting  or  a  rag 
or  stitch  behind.** 

The  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  18 14,  the  ministers  of 
the  two  states  met  at  the  house  of  the  British  ministers  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  their  names  to  the  treaty.  As  previously 
agreed,  it  was  signed  in  triplicate,  the  British  mission  furnishing 
three  copies  and  the  American  commissioners  furnishing  three. 
These  were  signed  and  exchanged,  Lord  Gambier  delivering  the 
three  British  copies  to  Adams,  and  Adams  in  turn  delivering  the 
three  American  copies  to  Lord  Gambier. 

Lord  Gambier  expressed  the  hope  that  the  treaty  would  be 
permanent,  and  Adams  replied  that  he  "hoped  it  would  be  the  last 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States." 

And  such  it  has  proved  to  be;  since  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812 
the  two  nations  have  been  at  peace  with  each  other. 


Much  has  transpired  since  1815,  and  our  Country  and  Great 
Britain  have  been  associated  in  many  efforts  for  world  peace. 
Nothing  has  transpired  to  disturb  this  relationship  since  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent — it  did  indeed  prove  to  be  the  last  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween these  great  nations. 
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The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  January  8,  1815,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  defensive  victories  in  history.  Many  his- 
torians have  classed  it  as  a  needless  victory  in  that  it  was  fought 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  That  is  an  error,  for  the  peace 
treaty,  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  December 
24,  1 8 14,  specifically  provided  that  it  should  not  be  effective  until 
ratified  by  both  sides.  The  news  of  the  victory  at  New  Orleans 
came  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Country  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
February  17,  18 15.  It  settled  forever  all  question  as  to  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  saved  Louisiana 
and  probably  averted  another  war  with  England. 

I  conclude  this  address  with  testimony  from  the  great  son  of 
an  American  mother.  Sir  Winston  S.  Churchill,  who,  surely,  is 
more  entitled  than  any  other  statesman  to  speak  with  history's  au- 
thority of  British-American  times,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

In  Sir  Winston's  History  of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples, 
Volume  3,*  he  discusses  the  War  of  181 2.  He  notes  that  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  sfring  of  1 8 1 4  proposed  to  strike  in  the  South,  at  New 
Orleans.  And  "In  December,"  he  says,  "the  last  and  most  irre- 
sponsible British  onslaught,  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans, 
reached  its  base.  But  here  in  the  frontier  lands  of  the  South-West 
a  military  leader  of  high  quality  had  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  As  an  early  settler  in  Tennessee  he  had  won  a 
reputation  in  warfare  against  the  Indians.  When  the  British  now 
tried  to  subsidise  and  organise  them  Jackson  pursued  them  into 
Spanish  West  Florida,  and  occupied  its  capital,  Pensacola. 

"Meanwhile  eight  thousand  British  troops  had  landed  at  New 
Orleans  under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who  had  commanded  a 
division   at   Salamanca."   Sir   Winston   then   notes   that   Jackson 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  DoDD,  Mead  &  Company  from  A  History  of  the 
English-Speaking  Peoples,  Volume  3 — The  Age  of  Revolution.  Copyright  ©  1957 
by  Winston  S.  Churchill. 
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hastened  back  from  Florida  "and  entrenched  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  His  forces  were  much  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
composed  of  highly  skilled  marksmen.  On  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1 815,  Pakenham  led  a  frontal  assault  against  the  American 
earthworks — one  of  the  most  unintelligent  manoeuvres  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  warfare.  Here  he  was  slain  and  two  thousand  of  his 
troops  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  only  surviving  general  officer 
withdrew  the  army  to  its  transports.  The  Americans  lost  seventy 
men,  thirteen  of  them  killed.  The  battle  had  lasted  precisely  half 
an  hour." 

Sir  Winston  makes  his  own  indirect  comment  on  the  results  of 
the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  when  he  points  out  that  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  is  an  important  event  in  American  history.  "It 
made  the  career  of  a  future  President,  Jackson,  it  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  Americans  had  decisively  won  the  war.  .  .  ." 

There  have  been  few  men  privileged  to  have  so  dramatic  and 
important  a  part  in  the  life  of  our  Country  as  Andrew  Jackson — 
first  at  Horseshoe  Bend  and  at  the  battles  of  Mobile  and  Pensa- 
cola,  followed  by  the  great  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Or- 
leans, January  8,  181 5.  And  again  when,  as  President,  on  April 
13,  1830,  he  attended  the  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner,  he  was 
called  on  for  a  toast.  The  famous  response  was: 

''Our  Federal  union — it  must  be  -preserved?'* 

That  occasion  lives  in  history  for  Jackson's  patriotic  words.  May 
all  Americans  concur  in  the  spirit  of  them.  He  preserved  the  Fed- 
eral union  from  dismemberment  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Indian  allies  long  before  the  issue  between  the  states  provoked 
this  toast. 

And  Andrew  Jackson,  let  it  be  here  said  that  he  won  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  people  west  of  the  Appalachians  by  his 
leadership  at  the  Horseshoe 5  that  he  justified  this  trust  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans;  and  when  his  troops  there  defeated  Gen- 
eral Pakenham's  army  which  had  been  trained  for  years  in  mighty 
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encounters  in  Europe,  he,  Jackson,  settled  finally  the  course  of  the 
United  States — that  this  Country  would  be  American  and  not  In- 
dian nor  British. 

■^     ^ 

The  Creek,  Fort  Bowyer,  and  Pensacola  campaigns  and  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  proved  Jackson's  extraordinary  military 
capacity.  "To  me,"  said  historian  Glenn  Tucker,  "he  (Jackson) 
seems  the  most  forceful  natural  leader  in  American  history.  None 
other  possessed  in  such  abundant  quantity  the  will  to  win.  What 
he  may  have  lacked  in  military  training  and  study  he  compensated 
for  in  the  most  ample  fashion  in  his  ability  to  impart  resolution 
and  his  own  dominant  spirit  to  his  followers." 

The  Horseshoe!  Let  it  be  forever  a  monument  to  those  who 
are  brave,  to  those  who  give  their  lives  for  home  and  principle, 
and  to  the  magnificent  American  whom  the  world  will  remember 
always  with  pride,  and  delight  always  to  honor — Andrew  Jackson. 

The  End 

'^ 

^^Actorum  Memores  shnul 
ajjectanius  AgendaP'' 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  Horseshoe 
Bend  National  Military  Park,  was  delivered  at  the 
"ig^g  Alabama  Dinner^^  of  The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America y  held  at  Birmingham ^  Alabama ^  U.S.A.y 
on  December  i6,  igsp-  -D^-  Thomas  W,  Martin,  the 
guest  of  honor,  was  introduced  by  The  Honorable 
Albert  Rains,  Mem^ber  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Alabama;  Member  of  the  Alabama  Comm^it- 
tee,  in  American  Newcomen.  The  dinner  was  "presided 
over  by  the  Senior  Vice-President  for  North 
America,  in  this  international  Society. 
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American  Newcomen,  during  over  ^o  yearsy  has  sought 
to  bring  to  its  membership^  throughout  the  United  States 
of  A  merica  and  across  Canada ^  successive  chapters  in  the 
colorful  history  of  this  Country.  These  recitals  by  leaders 
in  most  branches  of  human  enterprise  have  covered  wide 
range.  In  the  present  documenty  by  a  N ewcomen  mem- 
ber of  distinctioHy  is  found  an  exposition  m^arked  by  a 
directness  of  purpose,  a  simplicity  of  expression,  and  an 
utter  sincerity — that  give  to  it  strength  of 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  the  best! 
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THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY 

in  North  America 

MORE  THAN  30  years  ago,  the  late  L.  F,  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  New 
York,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  presidents,  established  a  grouf 
now  known  as  "American  Newcomen"  and  hit  crested  in  Material  His- 
tory, as  distinguished  from  folitical  history.  Its  objectives  center  in  the  beginnings, 
growth,  develofment,  contributions,  and  influence  of  Industry,  Transfortation, 
Communication,  the  Utilities,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Finance,  Econom.ics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention,  and  the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical 
fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind. 

The  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  zvith 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Township,  Chester  County,  within  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Fennsylvania  and  3  2  miles  West  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  Nezvcomen  Library,  a  reference  collection  of  en 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at- 
tention. 

Meetings  are  held  throughout  the  United  States  of  Am.erica  and  across  Canada 
at  which  N ewcomen  Addresses  are  -presented  by  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  manuscripts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  phases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  approach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corporate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitions,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  pioneers  whose  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

The  Society^s  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Newcomen 
( 1663-1729 ),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  improvements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam  Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Newcom.en  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  pcwed  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  N ewcornen^s  inventive 
genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world- 
famous  James  Watt. 

Members  of  American  'Newcomen,  when  in  Eurofe,  are  in- 
vited by  the  Dartmouth  Newcomen  Association  to  visit  the 
home  of  Thomas  N ewcomen  at  Dartmouth  in  South  Devon- 
shire, England,  where  the  festival  of  '■'■'N ewcomen  Day^' 
is    celebrated    each    year    on    the    fourth    Friday    in    July. 


"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity ^ 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  fresent 
and  its  promise  for  the  future?^ 

-LIEUTENANT    GENERAL   JAMES   G.    HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,   D.S.M.,   LL.D.,   U.S.   ARMY    (rET.) 

(1866-I947) 

hate  ^American  (Member  of  Council  at  London 
The  d^ewcomen  Society  of  England 
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